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DONALD GOODCHILD: A MEMORIAL 


On September 25, 1951, Donald Goodchild, for twenty 
years a key member of the executive staff of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, died at the home of friends in 
Middlebury, Vermont, fifteen months after his retirement 
from the Council for reasons of health. 

This memoir is not a biographical sketch nor yet an obitu- 
ary but an expression of appreciation by one who has every 
reason to hold his memory dear. 

It was in 1929 that the ACLS began to have substantial 
funds for fellowships and grants-in-aid of research and the 
need of additional staff to administer them became urgent. 
Dean Robert K. Root, of Princeton, who was serving as chair- 
man of the Committee on Awards, suggested that his former 
student, Dr. Donald Goodchild, recently an instructor in 
English at Princeton, might be available and interested. An 
interview made it clear that the “candidate” was not only 
available and interested but that he was exceedingly promis- 
ing and inspired confidence; and he was speedily installed as 
a member of the Council's staff with the title of Secretary 
for Fellowships and Grants. His task was to receive and study 
applications, secure appraisals of the applicants and their 
plans, and to report with recommendations to the committee 
which made the awards. This sounds simple enough, but there 
were countless ramifications, developments and side excur- 
sions. Donald quickly showed that he had a pronounced apti- 
tude for a task which called for sympathy, broad understand- 
ing and firmness. He had also a special qualification--equally 
necessary--which was a sense of humor, and he had the further 
essential qualification of tact. 

His correspondence with applicants, referees and all others 
concerned is illumined with wit and wisdom. He necessarily 
acquired a certain reserve with respect to the praise which 
enthusiastic referees sometimes poured upon the applicants -- 
especially if the latter were former students--and he was ac- 
customed to calculate what he described as the “index of men- 
dacity” of the accumulated letters of appraisal. The gradual 
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lowering of this index was due in no small part to his skill 

in inducing an objective frame of mind on the part of those 
whose opinions were sought. He was able to soften the blow 
of adverse decisions to such an extent that one disappointed 
applicant wrote to him that it was almost a pleasure to have 
his request denied. After the second World War he was “bor- 
rowed” by the Rockefeller Foundation to work out a system 

of fellowships designed to aid scholars who had been in mili- 
tary service to resume careers of scholarship. 

When grants-in-aid were extended to include grants in as- 
sistance to publication, Donald, as a matter of course, took 
charge of what many scholars felt was the most important 
and useful activity of the ACLS. Not only did he have an in- 
tense interest in the graphic arts and their history, but he 
was an amateur printer of no ordinary skill. The off-prints 
of his private press, especially Goodchild’s Occasional Re- 
port, are beautiful examples of his work and already are col- 
lectors' items. The practical knowledge he acquired in this 
practice of a favorite hobby was applied to the problems of 
publishing the results of scholarly research, and his contri- 
bution, not only practical but philosophical, to the solution of 
one of the most obstinate obstacles of American humanistic 
scholarship merit grateful recognition, not only from scholars 
but from the presses, especially those of the universities. 
Certainly he helped the latter to take a larger view of their 
opportunities and obligations. 

Donald was a lover of music. He had once worked at the 
craft of organ building, and he performed pleasurably to others 
as well as to himself on that instrument and on the piano and 
flute. He was a passionate devotee of Bach and never missed 
the Bethlehem festivals if he could help it. So, when the ACLS, 
stimulated by him, decided to promote those studies in the 
history, theory and criticism of music that are commonly 
grouped under the heading of musicology, it was inevitable 
that he should take over this area. He was heard to observe, 


without apologies to Keats: 

Heard melodies are sweet 

But those unheard are musicology. 
In the company of the Committee on Musicology he was far 
more than an administrative necessity; he was a leader among 
equals, but a leader of such modesty that he always assumed 
the role of follower. 
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Daily life in the offices of the Council with Donald Good- 
child was interesting and often exciting. His hobbies included 
those of printing, already mentioned, weaving and various 
other operations requiring knowledge and skill. His slide- 
rule was his constant companion and his performance on it 
was that of a virtuoso. He once overhauled and rebuilt a 
clock so that it would thenceforth run on siderial time. His 
conversation was subtle, penetrating and imaginative and 
called forth the best of which they were capable in the other 
parties to it. 

He was a humanist in the best tradition of the eighteenth 
century who knew his way around in the twentieth. A colleague 
sad that “no one could detect so soon as he the stuffing of a 
shirt, but his ear was so sensitive that it could catch the most 
elusive stirrings of talent.” He had the heroism that shy and 
modest persons of small stature sometimes display, and he 
endured with fortitude, and even a whimsical humor, periods 
of intense suffering from migraine, which were only too fre- 
quent. 

His hospitable home in Virginia was open to members of 
the staff and to collaborators with the Council who came to 
Washington for its affairs. He made friends for the Council 
in widening circles, and he won the sincere affection of all 
who worked with him. The influence of his twenty years in 
the service of the Humanities will be felt far into tae future. 


Waldo Gifford Leland 
Director Emeritus 
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FOR DONALD 


Autumn's first wind rustled the still-green leaves, 
Where summer's latest lovers did not note 

The season's turn; a wind from nowhere, out 

Of nowhere, tangling counterpoint on trees 

And shrubs and even on the still-green blades 

Of summer's outworn grass: air in the dry throat 
Of summer's wasting: a faint and vagrant flute 
Voicing its fugue along deserted streets. 


Memory, like a hunting horn, lives down 

The wind. From this night on we shall receive 
Occasional reports of down-wind blown 

Music in variation on a theme; 

An offering intricate in treatment, clear 

In structure for all who have the ears to hear. 


JM 


September 28, 1951 
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“LIVING IN INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION" 


On May 17-19, 1951 nearly one hundred leaders from the 
world of industry and the world of learning--from manage- 
ment, labor, government, arts and professions, science, and 
humanistic studies--met at a Conference on “Living in Indus- 
trial Civilization” at Corning, New York. This Conference 
was held under the sponsorship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and of Corning Glass Works. An industrial 
corporation, whose history during the past century demon- 
strated to its officers the fructifying effect upon its products 
of close relationship with science, chose on the occasion of 
its centennial to support a Conference to explore the effects 
on human beings of the growth of industrial civilization and 
asked the ACLS to assume responsibility for the program. 

In planning the program for the Conference, the ACLS 
placed primary emphasis on providing an opportunity for the 
participants to confer. Each conferee was assigned to one 
of four roundtables for discussion of what industrial society 
has or has not done: A, to generate satisfaction in work; B, 
to use wisely the leisure it has provided; C, to make people 
feel they “belong” to a community; D, to strengthen the in- 
dividual’s “confidence in life”--his faith, security and peace 
of mind. Prior to the Conference, a background paper was 
prepared for each of the roundtables and was circulated among 
the participants. 

In addition to the opening words of welcome by Amory 
Houghton and Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. of Corning Glass Works 
and by Charles E. Odegaard, Executive Director of the ACLS, 
formal speeches were presented on two occasions. At one of 
the general evening sessions a spokesman for industrial 
management and a spokesman for organized labor discussed 
“Human Values in Industrial Civilization.” The program for 
the second evening was devoted to “Living in Industrial Civili- 
zation: Views from Abroad,” with a panel of observers of the 
American scene from Great Britain, India and Mexico. 

The site of the sessions was the newly-built Glass Center, 
a building planned to fulfill a number of functions: a library, 
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a museum, a manufacturing exhibit, a community recreation 
hall, and a plant for tae making of Steuben glass. 

Remarks by participants at the time and subsequent letters 
of comment from them indicate that they found the sessions 
stimulating and enjoyed the opportunity to discover the possi- 
bility of communication between groups which too infrequently 
meet for an exchange on vital issues in human life. The invi- 
tation to the Conference posed some specific points for an 
ultimate evaluation of its success: “It is hoped that this Con- 
ference will prove important as a beginning of a process rather 
than an end. Of course, no one expects that in two or three 
days of discussion we can come up with a neatly packaged ar- 
ray of ‘solutions.’ [It is hoped that it will produce] some small 
gains in: (1) Identification of some of the main problems of 
human values in industrial civilization; (2) Increased appreci- 
ation of their importance; (3) Better acquaintance among 
people who come at these problems from different angles; and 
(4) Stimulus to further exploration by subsequent discussion, 
by practical experiment and by research.” 

One of the fruits of the Conference--a volume summarizing 
the discussions--is now in preparation and will be published 
early next year. It will carry the flavor--including the salt-- 
of lively discussions on matters affecting every citizen of an 
industrial society. 


FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


During the last two months agreements have been signed 
with three additional countries--Denmark, Iraq and Japan-- 
thus laying the basis for Fulbright programs in these areas. 
Opportunities in these countries will be announced for 1952- 
53. Should any interim program be prepared, supplementary 
announcements will be made, 
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PUBLISHING OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN THE 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By HENRY M. SILVER 


Doctoral dissertations are the ugly ducklings of scholarly 
publishing. While opinion about what to do with them varies, 
two generalizations are agreed on: first, they cannot be pub- 
lished as books without monetary losses which the academic 
community cannot afford; second, they have value--in the 
mass if not in each case. The problem, therefore, is to make 
them readily available to those who may want to consult them 
--but to do this without making books out of them. “Readily 
available” means, of:course, at a reasonable cost and within 
a reasonable period of time. It doesn’t mean free, and it 
doesn’t mean instantaneous. 

The H.W. Wilson Company's Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities (1949-1950), edited by 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman for the Association of 
Research Libraries, tells us that 6,510 dissertations were 
contributed both to knowledge and to our problem last year, 
almost double the number for 1941. Of these, 3,745 were in 
the several sciences. Most of these were short and were pub- 
lished as articles in various journals. In the other branches 
of learning most of the dissertations were long enough to 
qualify as “books”; if they had been published as books, they 
would have made up nearly twenty-five percent of all new titles 
issued by all American publishers during the period. This 
somewhat formidable prospect was voided by the simple fact 
that it was economically impossible. Even in institutions 
where printing was once required, it is now agreed that can- 
didates’ pocketbooks, once crushed to earth, may never rise 
again--however inviting the eventual fruits of investment (as 
the phrase goes) in oneself. There just isn't that kind of capi- 
tal in the possession of candidates who have financed them- 
selves through graduate school. Those who do have money 
make the investment, for whatever it is worth, without any 
requirement. 
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Apart from the two generalizations attempted in the first 
paragraph, there is little unanimity about dissertations; and 
this is reflected very clearly in the requirements. Of the 
one hundred and five institutions which reported to the edi- 
tors of Doctoral Dissertations (1949-1950), thirty-seven want 
a printed abstract; the rest do not. Twenty either accept or 
require microfilm copies of the entire work; the rest dis- 
agree. Twenty-four offer serial publications abstracting dis- 
sertations, a practice which must be suffering economic 
blight or else deans are losing faith in it since in 1941] the 
number was thirty-seven. All except three require that typed 
and bound copies de deposited in the library, but the number 
of copies thus required varies considerably: fourteen want 
one copy; sixty-nine want two; seventeen want three; and 
one each wants four and five. Ninety-five will lend these 
typed copies (if available), and ten will not. If printed copies 
are available, forty-nine will lend them; fifty-six will not. 

Without challenging the sovereign rights of the institutions 
involved, this can be called confusion. It is a high compli- 
ment to the perseverance of reference librarians that, during 
a recent twelve-month period, forty-eight research libraries 
loaned to other libraries 4,608 typescripts of dissertations, | 
while themselves borrowing 2,198. This traffic, carried on | 
in spite of handicaps, demonstrates that there is a use for 
doctoral dissertations--a use which might be increased if the | 
regulations were made more uniform to the end that it became 
less difficult and less expensive to get a dissertation. Here 
is the full record as reported to the Association of Research 
Libraries in July 1951 by a Committee composed of Donald 
Coney, Ralph E. Ellsworth and R.A. Miller, Librarians at 
the Universities of California (Berkeley) and Iowa and Indiana 
University, respectively. 

This traffic in typescript dissertations had to be carried 
on despite the costs of lending and transportation. Such costs 
are not light. The Committee just mentioned believes that it 
costs not less than $5.00 to lend a typescript dissertation. 
This includes shipment by either first-class mail or the most 
expensive express rate, plus clerical expenses. This $5.00 
usually is divided between library and borrower--the one ab- 
sorbing clerical costs, the other paying for transportation. 

Some librarians may dispute this figure (at least one of 
them thinks it should be $7.00), and it is true that overhead 
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cost is the most flexible concept anyone could ask for. But 

the Committee insists that, whatever the figure, it is a bur- 
den libraries cannot carry indefinitely, particularly since it 
is so wasteful. After the $5.00 have been spent, what does 

the borrower have for his pains? Nothing but a memory and 
some notes. 

That all this would benefit from study is obvious. The 
need for it is pointed up by the methods by which scholarship 
keeps itself informed about dissertations. Every university 
publishes in one form or another the titles of accepted dis- 
sertations and the names of their zuthors, but this usually is 
just for record purposes and often is not circulated. Some 
twenty-four also publish abstracts, as we have seen; but any- 
one desiring to read an abstract has first had to run across 
the title, learn where it was accepted, find out if there is an 
abstract volume, and then try to locate it in his own library. 
Some universities print abstracts on separate sheets of paper 
for the benefit of interested faculty, but there is no way to 
find out which ones do this. Doctoral Dissertations is com- 
plete so far as it goes, but the typical entry tells you nothing 
more than the title and the author. There is seldom anything 
about the length of a dissertation or where it was published 
if it was published. There is no detailed index of subject 
headings, a task beyond the powers of editors who compile 
the book as a public service and in addition to their normal 
duties. The nearest approach to a true source of information 
is Microfilm Abstracts, which contains full cataloging as 
well as abstracts of dissertations. Entries, quite naturally, 
are confined to those submitted by the seventeen institutions 
which have arrangements with the publisher, University 
Microfilms, Inc.! 

All this sounds as if scholarship had made up its mind that 
dissertations are not worth the bother. The reverse actually 
is the case. Every member of a graduate faculty knows of 
dozens of superior jobs which have been or are being done in 
his own institution and in others. The number of dissertations 
certainly is wearisome, but numbers do not water down quali- 
ty; they merely make more important the need for selective 
apparatus. Everything which is said about the dullness of 
some dissertations and about their frightening absorption with 
unimportant trifles is true; but if it is absurd to insist that 
one hundred be printed in book form so that ten good ones can 
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be made useful, it is every bit as absurd to bury ten good 
ones because of ninety which are merely routine reports 
produced by apprentices. 

To correct this situation, Coney, Ellsworth and Miller 
first considered proposing to the Association of Research 
Libraries that all institutions which award the Ph.D. adopt 
the following procedures with regard to dissertations: cease 
lending typescripts to other institutions; require that a nega- 
tive microfilm of the dissertation be made at the candidate's 
expense and kept on hand at a photo laboratory; and sell on 
request a positive print at a price which, per page, is uni- 
form throughout the country. 

In addition, they were strongly of the mind that abstracts 
of all dissertations should be made available each year in one 
volume of whatever number of parts is necessary. The Com- 
mittee was sure the following benefits would result: the high 
cost of lending typescripts would disappear; the customer 
would pay no more than he does now, and he would get perma- 
nentrather than temporary possession of the work in which 
he was interested; there would be less delay and no refusals; 
increased circulation of dissertations would encourage better 
dissertations; and scholarship, as a whole, would benefit 
greatly from the resulting improvement in communication. 

It may be asked who will manufacture these microfilms. 
The Committee answers that some libraries will make their 
own and that those which cannot will use the services of com-. 
mercial firms such as University Microfilms. It may be 
asked who will read them because of the marked aversion to 
microfilm of many scholars, especially in the Humanities. 
The Committee answers that miles of microfilm are made 
each year and that microfilm reading rooms are now a com- 
monplace; that time is on its side as one generation which de- 
mands books and books alone gives way to another generation 
quite accustomed to reading machines; and that, in any case, 
there is no practical alternative. It may be asked whether the 
author of a dissertation will consent to having his work pub- 
lished in this way and whether his copyright will be endangered 
if itis. The Committee answers that graduate schools must 
come to an agreement with graduate students at the time of 
registration that, while title to works produced at the schools 
rests with the authors, after a reasonable period of time mi- 
crofilm copies can be made for general distribution if no other 
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publishing arrangement has been concluded in the meantime. 

It may be asked: Why microfilm? Why not microcard or 
microprint? 

This question is difficult to answer satisfactorily. The 
Committee's first inclination to specify microfilm was based 
on the reason that the demand for any particular dissertation 
is an unknown and, therefore, that the low first cost of micro- 
film (the negative) is an attraction. Maybe nobody would ever 
want copies of many dissertations. If no one ever did, the 
only loser would thus be the candidate who had stood the cost 
of making the negative. An attractive corollary to this was 
the fact that to standardize on microfilm kept the libraries 
out of the publishing business, since there is no inventory of 
finished but unsold products to worry about. In addition, con- 
tinuous microfilm already is being used for the purpose of 
duplicating dissertations; there are more microfilm reading 
machines in libraries than any other kind of microreaders; - 
scholars in other countries have an easier time with film, 
even though we are one of the few countries to have standard- 
ized on continuous rather than strip film; and microfilm can 
be made in many places to reasonably uniform standards 
without trouble because of the very wide acceptance of this 
technique for business purposes--although it must be said 
that the rotary camera used for records does not give as good 
a negative as the flatbed camera used in documentation. 

Certain objections which could not be put down, however, 
kept tugging at the Committee's attention to the point where 
it finally decided to recommend that any and all of the micro- 
technics be accepted even though this meant a loss in uniformi- 
ty and perhaps some confusion if the ideal of an annual bibli- 
ography of dissertations, complete with all needed publishing 
data, was unattainable. 

First of all, there was the matter of the edition-of-one. 
Was the assumption (implied in the edition-of-one) that most 
dissertations might never be wanted by more than one person 
(if any) correct? Microfilm is easily the cheapest way of 
making copies of a typescript one by one, and it certainly and 
incontrovertibly guarantees a library against loss. But what 
are we after--the avoidance of loss or the broader employ- 
ment of dissertations? If the audience for dissertations can 
be established, either in the mass or by disciplines or even 
by institutions, it might well be found that the one-by-one 
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treatment is too modest--especially if, by printing an edition 
of ten or fifteen and thus being in a position to supply copies 
immediately, the buying of dissertations is stimulated. How 
much more helpful to have them on the shelf ready for mailing 
than to have to go through all that clerical red tape just to have 
a negative located and printed--more helpful and possibly 
cheaper. 

Here, however, re-enters our dilemma--the fact that we 
simply do not know enough about the use to which scholarship 
puts, or would put, this primary product of its own devising. 
While to service an order for a single microcard or short 
microfilm costs more than the object serviced (and the more 
condensed the item, the greater the disparity), so far as book- 
keeping is concerned it is just as expensive to keep track of 
fifty microcards or fifty microfilms printed as an edition as 
to keep track of fifty printed books. Despite the certain saving 
involved in printing fifty at once, that saving would go up in 
smoke if it took twenty-five years to sell the fiftieth copy. 

Tied up in this uncertainty is the competition between mi- 
crofilm and microcards or microprints. Some authorities 
(especially those in other countries) think that continuous mi- 
crofilm is decidedly difficult to use and that microcards, mi- 
croprints, flat film--anything so long as it has a definite size 
and is easy to insert in a reading machine--are better for 
scholarly purposes. Despite the fact that a first-rate micro- 
film gives a better image on the screen that any other medium 
currently can give, these authorities say this advantage will 
become less pronounced. Microfilm uses machinery already 
fully developed whereas the other techniques are in the process 
of perfecting themselves. Microcards, for instance, have 
improved markedly during the last few years. But micro- 
cards (as well as microprints) are an edition process. The 
minimum number is fifteen. Even though you may feel strong- 
ly that for indexes, bibliographies and other tools of research 
microcards are best, that feeling would be a poor compensa- 
tion for a loss from overprinting, however modest an edition 
of fifteen may seem to be. 

In view of these uncertainties, it is probably just as well 
that the Committee enlarged its recommendations to include 
all the microtechnics. It is much too soon to freeze on to any 
one standard. A great deal is happening in microproduction, 
and he would be a bold man indeed who stated categorically 
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that all future developments would be of a minor sort. Never- 
theless, it might be helpful to anyone who is not sure which 
micro is what micro and who is simply anxious to use and to 
circulate dissertations, to chance a few cautious comments 
on the situation. 

First of all, librarians are of the opinion that dissertations 
are used most heavily within a short time after they have been 
completed--three to five years. Hence the remote future of 
the microtechnics is not too important to us here. Perhaps 
something quite new someday will be the standard; if so, it 
need not concern us. When that day comes, it can be dealt 
with. The problem is: what now? This being so, the issue 
seems to be between microfilm and microcard, since micro- 
print is in its infancy. However glowing its potential, the 
production method is the guarded secret of one small plant. 3 

Microfilm, for most purposes, means 35 mm non-perfo- 
rated continuous film, with pictures of pages reduced to an 
area one twelth to one sixteenth the original size. A couple 
of feet of blank leader film are provided fore and aft, and 
the entire subject is then wound on a spool and delivered ina 
little cardboard container with a label on it which says what 
is to be found inside. First, a negative is made, developed, 
inspected, and keyed for density. It is then printed to make 
a positive. Every time a positive is made it is printed from 
the negative. The cost of every positive thus tends to be the 
same except that orders for more than one positive at one 
time permit savings in clerical and overhead expense. The 
standard microfilm reading machine is made by Kodak, but 
other and cheaper machines--notably the Griscombe--are al- 
so available. Any library of any size has a microfilm read- 
ing machine. 

To express the cost of a microfilm positive copy of a typi- 
cal typescript dissertation in the Humanities, we will assume 
arbitrarily that the dissertation consists of three hundred and 
fifty pages, 8-1/2 x 11 inches, and that the reduction is to one 
sixteenth with two pages taken at each exposure. To makea 
negative will cost about $6.03. The positive print will cost 
about $1.65, complete with spool and container. All subse- 
quent positives will cost the same except, as has been men- 
tioned, when a quantity order permits overhead economies. 
The New York Public Library, for example, would supply 
fifty prints for one dollar each if all fifty could be put through 
at once. 
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Microcard is an edition process. The minimum order is 
for fifteen, and all prices include the cost of the matrix, 
which is never sold. So far, all commercial microcards have 
been made at the laboratory of the Microcard Corporation at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. The process is not patented, and 
anyone can make a microcard if he has the equipment. Cards 
are 3 x 5 inches and contain about fifty 8-1/2 x 11 inch pages 
reduced to about one twenty-fourth. They are printed photo- 
graphically. A catalog entry in eye-readable type is to be 
found on each card. The cards may be either one-side or two- 
side printed, although most cards to date have been one-side 
printed. It has been said that neither microfilm nor micro- 
cards are longlived, especially the latter. This seems to be 
a misconception, although, of course, not enough time has 
yet passed to be sure. The Bureau of Standards has issued 
specifications for what it calls “permanent” film which all 
laboratories adhere to; and so far as the cards are concerned 
the Louisville Free Public Library which, with its customary 
energy, has published nine titles on cards, makes the flat 
statement that “microcards are the most convenient and en- 
during form of micro-reproduction.” Microcards are read 
in various models of a different reading machine, also sold 
by the Microcard Corporation, and the only kind presently 
available, although one has been manufactured in Australia 
which is said to be excellent. 

If our typical three hundred and fifty page dissertation were 
made up into microcards, there would be six cards to a set; 
and each set would cost $1.54 if fifteen were ordered. If 
twenty-five sets were ordered, each one would cost $1.24; if 
fifty, $1.02; if one hundred, 88 cents. 

Two things must be emphasized about these prices: first, 
they are printers’ prices and are not to be confused with pub- 
lishers’ prices; second, that for general purposes all such 
prices are to this extent delusory--they ignore costs of com- 
position and editing. All plans for circulating dissertations 
by any of the microtechnics assume that a final, edited, per- 
fectly typed manuscript is submitted for printing. This is a 
vastly important distinction, often blithely ignored by the 
proponents of the microtechnics when they talk about solving 
the problems of scholarly publishing. Very seldom, in fact, 
are manuscripts other than dissertations edited, perfect and 
ready for the camera. 
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The second general observation which will be made has to 
do with the price of a microcopy. This is a point much raised 
in the frequently heated discussions between adherents of this 
or that technic. It is submitted that price is entirely second- 
ary. Whether our dissertation costs $1.65 or $1.00 or 88 
cents is not nearly as important as whether or not it is read- 
able in the machine. Quality of the image is the paramount 
point, and a few cents or even a dollar one way or another is 
not the main issue. People use any microtechnic because 
they have to. No one in his right mind would prefer it toa 
book. ‘In certain areas of scholarly communication (and dis- 
sertations seem to be one such area) a microtechnic of one 
or another kind may be a necessity. It follows that the fewer 
impediments put before the reader, the less he will dislike 
the inconveniences and the more readily he will embrace the 
opportunities. It is not the price per copy which makes the 
printing of dissertations impossible; it is the capital loss, 
the fact that printing today assumes the sale of thousands. 

What has just been said explains, it is hoped, the hesita- 
tion of the Committee about the original flat recommendation 
that microfilm be used exclusively and officially for printing 
dissertations and why it decided to accept all the microtech- 
nics. At base, it is a choice between documentation and pub- 
lishing, and the key to it is an unknown--the demand for the 
average dissertation. Thus we may ask, if Table A was an 
indication of what might be called the minimum demand for 
dissertations, can any figures be cited which might be a clue 
to the maximum demand? 

As an effort in this direction, the writer has had tabulated 
the sales of all dissertations, to April 31, 1951, published by 
the Columbia University Press between 1935 and 1945. There 
were three hundred and twenty-one such dissertations, almost 
all of them in the Humanities and Social Sciences. In some 
subjects there were not enough titles to make averages; but 
for the others the record of average sales per title is given 
in Table B. 

Some titles have been counted under more than one head-- 
which accounts for the large number under History. 

How valid are these figures for showing maximum demand? 
In favor of accepting them is the fact that these sales were 
made despite certain handicaps, chief of which was the re- 
quirement that seventy-five copies be deposited in the library 
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TABLE B 
Subject Number of Titles Average Sale 
Published per Title 

Sociology 20 357.5 
Political Science 27 298.4 
Economics 53 294.9 
English 41 255.5 
Philosophy 30 252.3 
History 119 213.2 
Religion 12 200.5 
French 16 131.3 
German 19 106.1 


for exchange purposes--and many of the libraries which might 
otherwise have bought them knew this. Against accepting 
these figures is the fact that the titles were not sold as dis- 
sertations and probably some customers bought who would 

not have done so if they had been aware of this--such is the 
popular prejudice against dissertations. Whatever the ver- 
dict as to the usefulness of the figures, they at least represent 
the optimum average performance of dissertations printed as 
books, promoted, continuously catalogued and reviewed. If 
they demonstrate the hopelessness of maintaining a printing 
requirement, they simultaneously demonstrate that disserta- 
tions are useful to a small but sturdy degree if they are made 
easily available. 

One thing which is being continuously lost sight of in the 
talk about dissertations in the Humanities and the Social Sci- 
ences is that they are, first and foremost, books. As such, 
they vary enormously both in quality and appeal. Let no one 
think that, except by coincidence, any one title sold at the 
average pace. The largest sale was 2,530--Ernest Green- 
wood's Experimental Sociology. It is interesting to note that 
this was paper covered. Four titles sold more than 1,000 
copies, twenty-nine more than 500. Seventy-five sold less 
than 100. 
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Perhaps you are wondering why all this to-do about disser- 
tations. What difference how they are circulated so long as 
it works reasonably well? One reason is that dissertations 
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to date represent about our only opportunity to find out cer- 
tain facts we need to accumulate about the efficiency of the 
microtechnics for the publishing of original scholarly writings. 
It can be said with confidence that a book on film will sell 

less copies than the same book on paper, probably a good 
many less. We know that. Perhaps to reproduce on film or 
card amounts to burying an original work. We don’t know 
that. On the other hand, so far as essential readership is 
concerned, the microtechnics may possibly do the job quite 
adequately. This is the big difference. 

In view of all this, it is good that the basic proposals sub- 
mitted by Coney, Ellsworth and Miller have been accepted by 
the Association of Research Libraries; and it is to be hoped 
that the various universities will regard them as a promising 
attempt to increase the usefulness of dissertations and, at 
the same time, eliminate the cost of handling them as type- 
scripts. As to the exact method by which the economies in- 
herent to micropublishing can be best realized, eight recom- 
mendations are made to supplement those advanced by the 
Committee. 

1. In publishing by any of the microtechnics the critical 
element is the overhead, the cost of which can easily run out 
of all proportion. To keep it down, operations have to be 
standardized wherever possible; therefore attempts should 
be made to sign up as many advance continuation orders as 
possible. Since long dissertations, like other books, are not 
identical either in quality or in potential audience, it is en- 
tirely likely that one will find that certain kinds of disserta- 
tions are much more in demand than others--perhaps every- 
thing on the Far East, or taxation, or international law; per- 
haps the output of certain strong faculties or departments. 

2. Whenever advance orders accumulate for fifteen or 
more copies, either microcards or microfilm may be con- 
sidered; and, in either case, a few extra copies for stock 
should be ordered. When fewer orders than fifteen come in, 
one-by-one microfilm is the only reasonable alternative. 

3. Universities should interest themselves in following 
the sale of their dissertations, however they are printed. We 
need to know much more about the demand for them both for 
their own sake and for the light they would cast on the use 
of these newer methods of scholarly communication. 

4. If the microtechnics are generally adopted for the 
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printing of dissertations, a study should be made of the use 

of these media so far as the preparation of typescripts is con- 
cerned. Instead of the universal practice of double-spacing 
typescripts, space and one half or pernaps five lines to the 
inch could be adopted. A three hundred and fifty page type- 
script composed double-space becomes a two hundred and 
fifty page typescript at space and one half. Since the micro- 
technics are sold by area, however quoted, the immediate 
economies are obvious. 

5. Whenever a dissertation is illustrated in tone, particu- 
larly if the illustrations are critical (perhaps photographs of 
persons or specimens, perhaps halftones borrowed from other 
media), samples should be requested for approval whatever 
the microtechnic used. 

6. Whatever the printing metinod, the publishing of dis- 
sertations is publishing, however limited, and should be per- 
formed not by libraries but by agencies which publish, such 
as the university presses. Wherever such presses are lack- 
ing or are unwilling, specialist publishers such as University 
Microfilms or the several publishers co-operating with the 
Microcard Foundation, can be used instead. 

7. Efforts should be made to arrange for the reviewing 
by learned journals of dissertations published by a microtech- 
nic. This is particularly necessary in the Humanities, where 
abstracts are least convincing. Nothing takes the place of 
reviewing. These reviews need not be long--a paragraph 
might do. Where there is no opportunity to assess, there is 
no real publishing. 

8. Whatever the merits of the microtechnics, let no one 
lose sight of the fact that readers like books better. If enough 
advance continuation orders (one hundred to two hundred, de- 
pending on circumstances) appear for copies of all titles in 
any subject or from any particularly strong department, it 
is possible to publish full size at not much more than the cost 
of microfilm if the final typing has been so prepared that there 
will be no composition or editorial expense (the same assump- 
tion as that on which the micropublishing of dissertations is 
established) and if it has been planned for maximum economy 
of space; if the books are printed by offset in standard size; 
and if they are wire-stitched and bound in paper. They won't 
win prizes as printed matter, but the reader may prefer them 
even so. 
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Notes 

1. Bryn Mawr, Buffalo, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Columbia, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania State, Princeton, Purdue, St. Louis, and Yeshiva. 

2. Data on this will be published in the forthcoming 
American Documentation, Vol. II, No. 3. 

3. Readex Microprint is devoted to the printing in minia- 
ture (by a press) of one hundred pages on a sheet of perma- 
nent paper 6 x 9 inches, each page being reduced to about one 
fifteenth of its size. The company--which is to say, Mr. 
Albert Boni--presently will accept only large projects ona 
subscription basis. Such a project might be a year's crop of 
dissertations from an institution of higher learning. The 
minimum number of copies which is printed is fifty, and the 
price is the same up to two hundred--12-1/2 cents for each 
sheet of one hundred pages; hence 50 cents a set of four sheets 
for a three hundred and fifty page dissertation. There are 
not many microprint reading machines available, and much 
remains to be seen. These figures are given for comparative 
purposes and to make a distinction between microcard and 
microprint. 


SOUTHERN ASIA STUDIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Joint Committee on Southern Asia (ACLS-SSRC) re- 
cently has published a comprehensive survey of and plan for 
Southern Asia studies in the United States. Copies of this 
plan may be obtained either from the ACLS offices or from 
the Committee, Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Similar plans have been prepared by the Committees on 
Near Eastern Studies and Far Eastern Studies of the ACLS. 
The next issue of the Newsletter will include a review of these 
reports. 
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ADVANCED GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Twenty-two awards were announced early in the summer 
for advanced graduate study. The names of the recipients, 
their fields of study and the places where they plan to work 
are as follows: Robert P. Armstrong, for the study of cul- 
tural anthropology at Northwestern University; William Ayres, 
for the study of Chinese history at Harvard University; 
Robert A. Bone, for the study of American Negro literature 
at Yale and Howard Universities; John I. Church, for the 
study of Chinese literature at the University of Washington; 
Paul O. Elmquist, for the study of Far Eastern history and 
languages at Harvard University; Helen Green, for the study 
of Islamic history at Oxford University; Eric H. Lenneberg, 
for the study of linguistics at the University of Michigan 
(summer) and Harvard University; Ray W. Jackson, for the 
study of philosophy of science at Yale University; Robert L. 
Jackson, for the study of Slavic literature and languages at 
the University of California at Berkeley; Bernard S. Mikof- 
sky, for the study of Slavic philology at Columbia University; 
Josiah M. Morse, for the study of English literature and 
philosophy at Pennsylvania State College; Arnold G. Nelson, 
for the study of American literature at the University of 
Minnesota; David W. Noble, for the study of American civili- 
zation at Princeton University; John M. Norris, for the study 
of European history in England; Richard B. Noss, for the 
study of Siamese language and culture in Siam; Maureen L. 
P. Patterson, for the study of modern Hindi literature at 
the University of Pennsylvania; Moreland Perkins, for the 
study of philosophy and psychology at Harvard University; 
Herbert A. Perluck, for the study of American literature at 
Brown University; Donald M. Richardson, for the study of 
Japanese literature at the University of California at Berkeley; 
Egbert D. Rucker, for the study of philosophy and political 
economy at the University of Chicago; John B. Vickery, for 
the study of philosophy and literature at Harvard University; 
John W. Ward, for the study of American literature at the 
University of Minnesota. 
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ACLS SCHOLARS PROGRAM 


Late in August the ACLS announced thirty-nine awards un- 
der its ACLS Scholars program for study and research during 
1951-52. These awards, made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, were given to college and university 
teachers in the Humanities displaced from faculty positions 
as a result of reduced enrollments. 

The following individuals received these awards: Robert 
Anderson (University of Michigan), Lawrence E. Bowling 
(University of Kentucky), John W. Caughey (University of 
California at Los Angeles), John P. Cavarnos (Rutgers Uni- 
versity), Frank B. Ebersole (Oberlin College), William El- 
ton (New York University), Melbourne G. Evans (Syracuse 
University), Angela B. Fales (Johns Hopkins University), 
Sten G. Flygt (Reed College), David C. Fowler (University 
of Pennsylvania), Russell A. Fraser (University of California 
at Los Angeles), Wendell Glick (Northwestern University), 
Louise H. Johnson (Jamestown College, North Dakota), Jack 
Kaminsky (University of Akron), Elisabeth G. Kimball (Hunter 
College), George F. Kneller (Yale University), Renee B. Lang 
(Wells College), Stephen A. Larrabee (Wesleyan University), 
Edward C. McAleer (University of Tennessee), Raven Ioor 
McDavid, Jr. (Montana State College), Franz H. Mautner 
(Kenyon College), Hugo Arthur Meier (Princeton University), 
Walter M. Merrill (Northwestern University), Maurice A. 
Natanson (University of Nebraska), Otto Paul Pflanze (New 
York University), Peter G. Phialas (Yale University), Dragan 
Plamenac (New York City), Henry Popkin (Queens College), 
Jerome Richfield (Vassar College), Helen L. Sears (Texas 
State College for Women), Maurice M. Shudofsky (University 
of Wisconsin), Thelma H. Smith (Dickinson College), John L. 
Snell (University of Wichita), Roger W. Wescott (University 
of Florida), Philip Young (New York University). 
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FACULTY STUDY FELLOWSHIPS 


Special Series 


A supplemental grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education made possible a special series of Faculty Study 
Fellowship awards in addition to those announced late last 
spring. The intent of this program is to provide an opportu- 
nity for faculty members, nominated by the presidents of 
their institutions, to enlarge the range of their knowledge by 
full- or part-time study in fields outside their specialties and 
thus to become better interpreters of significantly broad as- 
pects of humanistic studies. 

Fourteen awards under this Special Series were made to 
the following individuals: 

Edwin B. Coddington (Professor of History), Lafayette 
College; Whitney R. Cross (Assistant Professor of Ameri- 
can History), West Virginia University; Wallace W. Douglas 
(Assistant Professor of English), Northwestern University; 
Charles H. Foster (Professor of English), Grinnell College; 
Robert W. Frank, Jr. (Assistant Professor of English), Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology; Lyle Glazier (Assistant Professor 
of English), University of Buffalo; John H. Hammond (As- 
sociate Professor of Spanish), Texas Christian University; 
Howard V. Hong (Professor of Philosophy and Psychology), 
St. Olaf College; Thomas H. LeDuc (Associate Professor of 


American History), Oberlin College; Richebourg G. McWilliams 


(Professor of English), Birmingham-Southern College; 
Robert J. Niess (Associate Professor of French), University 
of Michigan; Paul F. Norton (Assistant Professor of Fine 
Arts), Pennsylvania State College; Ernst Pulgram (Assistant 
Professor of Linguistics), University of Michigan; Harry K. 
Russell (Professor of English), University of North Carolina. 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Preliminary operations incident to the launching of the na- 
tional registration in tne Humanities and the Social Sciences, 
briefly described in the May 1951 Newsletter, have been 
virtually completed. A contract between the ACLS and the 
Office of Naval Research, which in turn is acting on behalf 
of the three military services, has been signed; and, with 
the cooperation of a number of the professional societies and 
the support of interested government agencies, first question- 
naires were mailed on October 26. 

This registration will constitute a necessary step in accu- 
mulating data for the assessment of an important segment of 
the human resources of the nation which has received insuf- 
ficient attention in the past. The current activities of the 
National Scientific Register of tae United States Office of Edu- 
cation, as well as earlier registration programs, are limited 
to the analyses of manpower resources in the natural sciences 
and engineering. Although there is considerable interest on 
the part of various governmental agencies in comparable ac- 
tivity in the fields of the Humanities and the Social Sciences, 
there has been no operating program within the government 
designed to collect the necessary information. 

The lack of information on specialists in the humanistic 
and social science fields has been a serious stumbling block 
to a kind of planning that is becoming more and more urgently 
needed. Current partial mobilization activities, implying as 
they do, a heightened effort toward preparedness continuing 
over a long period of time, have thrown into sharp relief the 
basic need of appraising our defense program in the light of 
a much wider concept of national security. Essentially this 
concept will require, during the next decade or two, an ap- 
praisal of the human problems involved in our relationships 
with the rest of the world. Such appraisal obviously calls for 
the services of individuals trained in the humanistic and social 
sciences; and particularly of those who by virtue of special 
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study, foreign residence or travel, may qualify as “area 
specialists.” In this context, our military defense activity 
will be thought of as one of several methods by which vari- 
ous individuals in all parts of the world may be influenced. 
This approach to the ultimate problem of national security 
has received increasing attention from many government of- 
ficials as well as private organizations and individuals. Since 
the approach is relatively new in the United States, it is im- 
possible to say what the contribution of individuals in various 
fields of specialization may eventually be. As an important 
first step, however, a national registration of specialists in 
the Humanities and the Social Sciences and a subsequent 
analysis of the data obtained may be expected to throw some 
light on the possibilities inherent in tae fields to be covered. 


Objectives 

In order to develop a national register of specialists in 
the Humanities and the Social Sciences, questionnaires will 
be mailed to individuals engaged in the fields listed below: 


Aesthetics International Law 
Anthropology Languages and Linguistics 
Archaeology Musicology 

Demography Philosophy and Religion 
Economics Political Science 
Geography Sociology 

History Statistics 


Aggregate membership in the major professional societies in 
these fields is tentatively estimated at 40,000. 

When assembled, the individual reports will make avail- 
able for analysis a body of data describing the general charac- 
teristics of specialists in the humanistic and social science 
fields. They will be studied for use in connection with re- 
cruitment and allocation of specialized manpower in the na- 
tional interest and the possibility of their use in connection 
with placement carefully examined. The collected materials 
will also be enalyzed for their contribution to the possible 
development of adequate definitions of fields of specialization 
and functions of specialists within the Humanities and the So- 
cial Sciences, which in turn may improve the planning and 
allocation process. 
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Procedures 

A basic personal history questionnaire will be circulated 
to individuals engaged in the fields listed above. Enclosed 
with the basic questionnaire will be a detailed checklist of 
fields of specialization within each discipline on which the 
individual will be asked to indicate his occupational special- 
ties and the nature of his experience in terms of the functions 
performed. Checklists will be developed for each discipline 
in consultation with representatives of the appropriate pro- 
fessional society. Provided that arrangements can be made 
for the analysis of the data, it is contemplated that a stand- 
ardized supplementary questionnaire seeking information on 
“Current Research” or “Professional Work in Progress” will 
be enclosed with the basic personal history statement. The 
returns from such a supplementary questionnaire would pro- 
vide a body of data on current research in the Humanities and 
the Social Sciences. 

It is not the intent of the registration to constitute itself 
an enumerative census of all individuals of any degree of at- 
tachment to the Humanities and the Social Sciences. The ob- 
ject is rather to build a “source file” of trained specialists, 
men and women with scholarly interests either currently or 
potentially concerned with research in their fields of speciali- 
zation. This implies as a criterion of coverage of the registra- 
tion, a significant amount of postgraduate training in the Hu- 
manities or the Social Sciences or equivalent experience. It 
does not imply, however, a restriction of coverage to those 
currently in academic employment. As to the specific criteria 
of coverage in each major field, the advice and cooperation 
of the professional societies will be solicited, both for the 
use of their membership lists and for suggestions of appropri- 
ate ways and means of extending coverage to non-members 
and to specialists in closely related fields. Duplicate circu- 
larization of individuals will be avoided by the maintenance of 
a central card file containing the names of all recipients of 
questionnaires. 

When completed the data provided by the registration will 
be made available for various types of analysis. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will prepare for the three military services 
tabulations and analyses comparable to its studies of the gen- 
eral characteristics of natural scientists. Government agen- 
cies, interested in the problems involved, may utilize the data 
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for studies of allocation and utilization of specialized man- 
power and of the planning and administration of research. 
While it is possible that the registration will be used in con- 
nection with recruitment and placement programs, no definite 
plans for such use have yet been developed. After the tabu- 
lations and analyses are completed, the original registration 
forms will be returned to the Office of Naval Research which 
is coordinating the program for the Department of Defense. 

The American Council of Learned Societies has taken 
responsibility for following up the questionnaire forms and 
is consulting with the Office of Naval Research and other gov- 
ernment agencies on the tabulations and analyses to be pro- 
vided. J.F. Wellemeyer, ACLS Staff Adviser on Personnel 
Studies,is directing this program, and Taulman A. Miller of 
Indiana University has temporarily joined the ACLS staff as 
Executive Officer for the registration project. 

Since studies based on the register may have an important 
bearing upon the formulation of national policy and planning 
for future development of scholarly professions, it is hoped 
that scholars will fill out and return the questionnaires 
promptly. Such cooperation is in the national interest and 
the interest of the profession. 


ACLS GRANTS FOR SUMMER STUDY 
1951 


Linguistics 

Major programs in Linguistics were in operation at the 
University of California at Berkeley and at the University of 
Michigan and minor programs at the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Montana and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (Communications). Largely through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the ACLS was enabled to 
make fifty-one grants in amounts ranging from $50 to $475 
and totaling $12,375.86. The following persons received 
awards for study at the institutions indicated. 

University of Michigan: Inger Anderson (University of 
Buffalo), Walter Spencer Avis (University of Michigan), Mary 
Bakst (University of Michigan), Viron Leonard Barnhill (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Michael Cap (University of Michigan), 
Seymour B. Chapman (University of Michigan), Nicolas Chia- 
cu, Michael D. Eastman (University of Michigan), Robert 
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Lynn Fonner (University of Michigan), William W. Gage 
(Cornell University), David Payne Harris (Michigan State 
Normal College), Andria Jenkyn (University of Chicago), 
Marjorie M. Kimmerle (University of Colorado), Robert B. 
Lees (University of Chicago), George M. Motherwell (Indiana 
University), Gustav Must, Paul R. Olson (University of 
Illinois), Joe Eugene Pierce (University of Oklahoma), Shir- 
ley M. Planalp (Cornell University), Robert E. Pyle (Kansas 
State College), Gertrude B. Rivers (Howard University), 
Gordon F. Schmader (Indiana University), Robert Paul Stock- 
well (University of Virginia), Travis Edward Trittschuh (Ohio 
State University), Robert H. Weber (University of Minnesota), 
Marvin E. Weinberger (Columbia University), Gerald Williams 
(University of Chicago), Juanita V. Williamson (University of 
Michigan), Harry R. Wilson (Augustana College). 

University of California: James Marvin Brown (University 
of California), Charles J. Fillmore (University of Minnesota), 
Bert Alfred Gerow (Stanford University), R.B. Jones, Jr. 
(University of California), George W. Kent (University of 
California), Roger Dean Nedry (University of California), 

Lili Rabel (University of Washington), Zdenék Salzmann 
(Indiana University), Donald C. Simmons (Yale University), 
Edward Stankiewicz (University of Chicago), Charles S. 
Terry (Columbia University), Robert B. Textor (Cornell Uni- 
versity), Lawrence Leslie Thomas (University of California), 
Masako Yokoyama (University of Hawaii). 

University of Pennsylvania: Charles S. Brant (Cornell 
University), Oscar L. Chavarria Aguilar (University of 
Pennsylvania), Bernard S. Cohn (Cornell University), Rella 
Israly Cohn (Cornell University). 

Summer Institute of Linguistics, Norman, Oklahoma: 
Grant Hanna (Wheaton College). 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Charles F. Hockett 
(Cornell University). - 

Puerto Rico: Victor Lopez. 

Montana State College: John E. McKendrick (Johns Hop- 
kins University). ioral 


Korea 

Summer study aids for the Korean Program at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley were made possible through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Fifteen persons re- 
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ceived awards ranging from $40 to $540 and totaling $5,138.75. 

The following individuals were recipients of these study aids: 
Robert Austerlitz (Columbia University), Helmut G. Callis 
(University of Utah), LeRoy Davidson (Yale University), Mar- 
tha Davidson, Shirley Duncan (ACLS), M. Jean Gates (U.S. 
Government), Lawrence Gelfand (Western Reserve University), 
Reuben Goldstein (U.S. Department of State), Yvonne L. Lyons 
(University of California), Evelyn B. McCune (Library of 
Congress), Michael C. Rogers (University of California), 
Herbert Sonthoff (Swarthmore College), William L. Spalding, 
Jr. (University of South Carolina), Ganna Syro-Boyarsky 
(University of Minnesota), William Williams (University of 
California). 


FIRST-YEAR FELLOWSHIPS 


Five of the recipients of First-year Fellowship awards, 
announced in the May 1951 issue of the ACLS Newsletter, were 
unable to take advantage of their ACLS grants. Two students, 
Carolyn J. Herbert and Thomas S. Southard, received Ful- 
bright awards for study overseas. Two others, David T. 
Lewis and Douglas M. Schwegel, went into active military 
service. The fifth, Mitchel Levitas, accepted a position with 
the government. 

Four additional students, therefore, were given First-year 
Fellowships. Their names, nominating institutions, fields 
and places of study are as follows: Frank E. DuGan (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania), to study French literature at Princeton 
University; Marilyn H. Ekdahl (Augustana College), to study 
philosophy at Radcliffe College; Marigolden Guest (Pennsyl- 
vania Coilege for Women), to study English literature at the 
University of Chicago; and Robert P. Reid (University of 
New Hampshire) to study English literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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MEETINGS OF THE CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 
1951 


American Philosophical Society: Annual General, November 
8-9, Hall of the Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences: Monthly (on second 
Wednesday), November and December, the House of the 
Academy, Boston, Massachusetts. 

American Numismatic Society: Regular (on second Saturday), 
November, the Society's Museum, New York, New York. 

American Philological Association: Annual, December 27- 
29, Princeton University. 

Archaeological Institute of America: Annual, December 27- 
29, Princeton University. 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis: Annual, Decem- 
ber 27-28, Union Theological Seminary, New York, New 
York. 

Modern Language Association of America: Annual, Decem- 
ber 27-29, Detroit, Michigan. 

American Historical Association: Annual, December 28-30, 
New York, New York. 

American Economic Association: Annual, December 27-30, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

American Folklore Society: Annual, December 27-30, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

American Anthropological Association: Annual, November 
15-17, Chicago, Illinois. 

Linguistic Society of America: Annual, December 30-31, 

~~ New York, New York. 

American Musicological Society: Annual, December 27-29 (?), 


Rochester, New York. 
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GRANTS FOR SUMMER STUDY IN 
NUMISMATICS 
1952 


The American Numismatic Society, one of the constituent 
societies of the ACLS, is offering ten grants-in-aid for study 
in a Seminar in Numismatics to be held at its Museum, June 
through August 1952. These grants will be available to stu- 
dents of high competence who will have completed one year’s 
graduate study in classics, archaeology, Oriental languages, 
history, economics, art or other humanistic fields. Each 
study-grant will carry a stipend of $500 plus some allowance 
for travel expenses to New York. 

The purpose of the grants is to provide a selected number 
of graduate students with a wider understanding of the indis- 
pensable contribution numismatics makes to other fields of 
study. 

The program of the Seminar will include assigned reading, 
attendance at discussions conducted by visiting specialists in 
selected fields, preparation of a paper on a topic of the stu- 
dent's selection and actual contact with the coinages related 
to that topic. Problems will be treated which relate to such 
as the following: the evidential values of coin hoards and ex- 
cavation coins, coins and the early history of Greek city states, 
Byzantine art history from coins, disappearance of gold coin- 
age in Western Europe and its later reappearance, migration 
and imitation of mediaeval coin types, contribution of Islamic 
coins to history and art. Among those who will participate as 
specialists are: Alfred R. Bellinger (Professor of Classics), 
Yale University; Glanville Downey (Associate Professor in 
Byzantine Literature), Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 
Harvard University; Albert M. Friend (Professor of Art and 
Archaeology), Princeton University; Harald Ingholt (Associate 
Professor of Classics and Art), Yale University; Thomas O. 
Mabbott (Professor of English), Hunter College; George C. 
Miles (Curator of Islamic Coins), Museum of the American 
Numismatic Society; W.P. Wallace (Professor of Ancient 
History), University of Toronto. 
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The offer is restricted to students in United States and 
Canadian universities. Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the office of the Society (Broad- 
way between 155th and 156th Streets, New York 32, New 
York). Completed applications must be filed by April 1, 1952. } 


RECENT ACLS PUBLICATIONS 


Kuo Jo-Hst's Experiences in Painting (T’u-hua Chien-wen 
Chih), translated and annotated by Alexander Coburn Soper, 
Professor of Art at Bryn Mawr College. This translation 
of an eleventh century history of Chinese painting is ac- 
companied by a reproduction in reduced facsimile of the 
original Chinese text. $7.50. ' 

History of the Russian Theatre by B.V. Varneke, translated 
by Boris Brasol. This book, the eighth in a series of 
works translated under the Russian Translation Project of 
the ACLS, was published by The Macmillan Company. 
$6.50. 

Soviet State Plan for 1941. The State Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the National Economy of the USSR for 1941 (Gosud- 
arstvennyi plan razvitiia narodnogo khozaiistva SSSR na 
1941 god) is now available through the ACLS Russian Re- 
print Program. $12.00. 

The Russian-American Company by S.B. Okun, translated 


by Carl Ginsburg. Off the press during the last week, 
This book is the ninth in the Russian Translation Project 
Series of the ACLS. It was published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50. 
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ACLS COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


To obtain expert assistance in furthering particular ob- 
jectives, the ACLS appoints and maintains a number of com- 
mittees, the purpose and composition of which are reviewed 
annually by the Board of Directors. Committees normally 
are appointed for a term of one year although they may be 
reappointed. The Board of Directors endeavors to maintain 
continuity of membership in standing committees and at the 
same time to secure the assistance of new individuals by a 
gradual replacement of old members. with new members. 

In its meeting on May 31 - June 1, 1951, the Board of Di- 
rectors voted to continue the following committees until 
June 30, 1952 with the membership indicated: 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Chairman: Tremaine McDowell (American literature), 
— University of Minnesota 
Secretary: Henry Nash Smith (American literature), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Arthur Bestor, Jr. (American history), University of Illinois; 
René d'Harnoncourt (American art), Museum of Modern Art; 
A. Irving Hallowell (Anthropology), University of Pennsylvania; 
Edmund S. Morgan (American history), Brown University; 
Kimball Young (Sociology), Northwestern University; D.H. 
Daugherty, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


Chairman: Derk Bodde (Philosophy), University of 
=P Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Edwin G. Beal (History), Library of Congress 
Delmer M. Brown (History), University of California at 
Berkeley; Wing-tsit Chan (Philosophy), Dartmouth College; 
Laurence C.S. Sickman (Fine arts), William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art; Mortimer Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Chairman: Horace L. Friess (Philosophy), Columbia 
University 
Secretary: Clarence H. Hamilton (Philosophy and Far 
Eastern religions), Oberlin College 
E.C. Colwell (Biblical literature), Emory University; Arthur 
Jeffery (Semitic languages), Columbia University; Henry J. 
_Russell (Biblical literature), Bowdoin College; D.H. Daugherty, 
ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HUMANISTIC ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 


Chairman: Harcourt Brown (French literature), Brown 


University 
Secretary: Henry Guerlac (History of science), Cornell 
University 


Karl Deutsch (History), Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
David Hawkins (Philosophy), University of Colorado; Robert 

K. Merton (Sociology), Columbia University; Richard H. Shryock 
(American history), Johns Hopkins University. 


COMMITTEE ON ISLAMIC CULTURE AND ART 
Myron B. Smith (Islamic art), Library of Congress; John A. 
Wilson (Egyptology), University of Chicago; T. Cuyler Young 
(Persian literature), Princeton University. 


COMMITTEE ON THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Chairman: J Milton Cowan (Linguistics), Cornell Uni- 


versity 
Secretary: Norman A. McQuown (Linguistics), University 
of Chicago 


John B. Carroll (Educational psychology), Harvard University; 
Stephen Freeman (Romance languages and literatures), Mid- 
dlebury College; Martin Joos (Germanic languages and litera- 
tures), University of Wisconsin; Albert H. Marckwardt 
(English), University of Michigan; Henry Lee Smith, Jr. 
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(Linguistics), U.S. Department of State; Mortimer Graves, 
ACLS staff liaison. 


} COMMITTEE ON MUSICOLOGY 


Chairman: Charles Seeger (Musicology), Pan American 


Union 
Secretary: Edward N. Waters (Musicology), Library of 
Congress 


Jacques Barzun (History), Columbia University; Manfred 
Bukofzer (Musicology), University of California at Berkeley; 
Carroll C. Pratt (Psychology), Princeton University; D.H. 
Daugherty, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON NEAR EASTERN STUDIES 


Chairman: T. Cuyler Young (Persian literature), Prince- 
ton University 
Secretary: Wilfred Cantwell Smith (Comparative religions), 
McGill University 
J. Kingsley Birge (Turkish), Hartford Seminary Foundation; 
Harold W. Glidden (Arabic), U.S. Department of State; Carl 
H. Kraeling (New Testament literature and history), Univer- 
sity of Chicago; George C. Miles (Islamic history), American 
Numismatic Society; Mortimer Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


Chairman: Louis B. Wright (English literature), Folger 
Shakespeare Library 

Secretary: George B. Parks (English literature), Queens 
{ College 
G.E. Bentley (English drama), Princeton University; W.K. 
Ferguson (History), New York University; Sanford V. Larkey 
(Medicine), Johns Hopkins University; Irving A. Leonard 
(Romance languages and literatures), University of Michigan; 
Gustave Reese (Musicology), New York University; Hallett 
Smith (English literature), California Institute of Technology. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE UNESCO PROGRAM 


Chairman: Taylor Starck (Germanic literature), Harvard 
University 
Rushton Coulborn (History), Atlanta University; Elmore H. 
Harbison (History), Princeton University; Charles Morris 
(Philosophy), University of Chicago; Henri Peyre (French 
literature), Yale University; Ralph Turner (History), Yale 
University; Charles E. Odegaard, ACLS staff liaison. 


PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE FOR THE HUMANITIES 


Chairman: John W. Dodds (English), Stanford University 
Secretary: John W. Olmstead (European history), Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
Robert C. Cleland (History), Huntington Library; William 
R. Dennes (Social philosophy), University of California at 
Berkeley; Robert Heilman (English literature), University 
of Washington; Eldon L. Johnson (Political science), Univer- 
sity of Oregon; E. Wilson Lyon (History), Pomona College; 
J.E. Wallace Sterling (History), Stanford University; Lynn 
White, jr- (Mediaeval history), Mills College. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN NATIVE LANGUAGES 


(with the American Anthropological Association 
and the Linguistic Society of America) 


Harry Hoijer (Anthropology), University of California at Los 
Angeles, ACLS representative. 
COMMITTEE ON THE RECOVERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


REMAINS 


(with the American Anthropological Association and 
the Society of American Archaeology) 


William S. Webb (Anthropology), University of Kentucky, and 
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George Will (Anthropology), 322 4th Street, Bismarck, North 
| Dakota, ACLS representatives. 


COMMITTEE ON SLAVIC STUDIES 
(with the Social Science Research Council) 


Chairman: Merle Fainsod (Political science), Harvard 

aaa tas University 

Secretary: C.E. Black (History), Princeton University 
Abram Bergson (Economics), Columbia University; William 
B. Edgerton (Literature), Pennsylvania State College; H.H. 
Fisher (History), Stanford University; Waldemar Gurian (In- 
tellectual history), University of Notre Dame; Ernest Sim- 
mons (Russian literature), Columbia University; René Wellek 
(Slavic and comparative literature), Yale University; Sergius 
Yakobson (Slavic studies), Library of Congress; Mortimer 
Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN ASIA 
(with the Social Science Research Council) 


Chairman: W. Norman Brown (Indic studies), University 
of Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Mrs. Alice Thorner, University of Pennsylvania 
Kingsley Davis (Sociology), Columbia University; Franklin 
Edgerton (Sanskrit), Yale University; Holden Furber (History), 
University of Pennsylvania; David G. Mandelbaum (Anthro- 
pology), University of California at Berkeley; Horace I. Pole- 
man (Indic studies), Library of Congress; Lauriston Sharp 
(Anthropology), Cornell University; Bryce Wood, SSRC staff 
{ liaison; Mortimer Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
(FULBRIGHT) 


(with the American Council on Education, the National Re- 
search Council and the Social Science Research Council) 


Marland Billings (Geology), Harvard University (NRC); Fran- 
cis J. Brown (ACE); Aaron J. Brumbaugh (Education), 
Frances Shimer College (ACE); Harold Deutsch (History), 
University of Minnesota (SSRC); Mortimer Graves (Charles 
E. Odegaard, alternate) (ACLS); Herbert J. Herring (English), 
Duke University (ACE); Sidney Painter (History), Johns Hop- 
kins University (ACLS); William R. Parker (English litera- 
ture), New York University (ACLS); M.H. Trytten (NRC); 
Carl F. Voeglin (Anthropology), Indiana University (SSRC); 
Paul Weiss (Philosophy), University of Chicago (NRC); Bryce 
Wood (SSRC). 
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